BY ORDER OF THE  SHAH

creep up to the quails and net them. Horse-races were
seldom for less than fifteen miles. Persians played tennis
and dice and backgammon. They used playing-cards
made of wood, or of a composition, ninety in number and
painted in eight colours. They would wrap each card in
the pack separately, so as not to scratch the back, which
might afford means of identification to the opponent.

Life was sociable, to say the least of it. Cattle were
housed at night to prevent theft. To warm the room a
large jar was sunk into the floor, filled with cakes of dung,
lit, and enclosed in a wooden frame. Round this sat the
family. The contraption was then covered with a quilt,
beneath which everybody placed his or her knees, drawing
the quilt up to the chin. Sometimes they would get
right underneath to sleep.

"My people used to believe that the gods dwelt in
sticks and stones, in rain and sun, and in storms," Rumi
told us. "Their role was to equalize worldly goods. If
any one dared to parade his good fortune, he fell into the
habit of bowing before the nearest god, usually a tree,
whose attention he called by rapping. Therefore do we
touch wood. When the sun did not shine, my father,
like many of his generation, grew frightened, saying that
an enormous fish was trying to swallow the sun, and they
must make a great noise to frighten the fish away. Pale
yellow was the emblem of distress or sadness. We have
many beautiful superstitions about angels, handed from
father to son. We teach our children that angels are the
servants of God, free from all sin. They exist but to do
His will. Never by any chance do they disobey. Their
bodies are subtle, pure, and formed of light, and need
neither food, drink, nor sleep. They have no parents, and
are free from sexual feeling and carnal lust. They were
created only for the glorification of God. Some stand
erect to adore Him. Others praise Him with bowed heads.
Some devote their energies to imploring His mercy for
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